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Too Close to Nuclear Conflict 


The article “Cuban Missile Crisis 
More Volatile Than Thought" [front 
page, Jan. 14] states that former defense 
secretary Robert S. McNamara now be- 
j lieves “the presence of hitherto unknown 
[emphasis added] Soviet short-range 
atomic weapons in Cuba at the time 
[indicates] that the two nations were 
much closer to nuclear conflict than was 
previously realized.” The implication is 
that the intelligence community failed to 
recognize and report those weapons. 
Rather, its McNamara’s faulty memory 
that should be questioned. 

When the two medium-range SS-4 
ballistic missile sites were photographed 
Oct. 14, 1962, in a U-2 reconnaissance 
mission, the president authorized that 
Cuba be completely covered by other 
U-2 missions. From those missions, the 
National Photographic Interpretation 
Center discovered four additional medi- 
um-range ballistic sites, three intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic missile sites under 
construction and four highly mobile ar- 
mored task groups at Remedios, Holguin, 
Santiago de Las Vegas and Artemisa. 
Free Rocket Over Ground short-range 
missiles were found and reported at 
those installations. The Department of 
Defense at the time had evaluated the 
FROG as capable of firing both a conven- 
tional and a nuclear round. 

The Soviets made no attempt to hide 
the fact that these garrisons were Soviet. 
At the Santiago de Las Vegas garrison on 
Oct. 25, they proudly displayed in flag- 
stone and flowers the symbols of Soviet 
motorized rifle, infantry and airborne 
units along with the Elite Guards Badge, 
the Russian equivalent of the U.S. Presi- 
dential Unit Citation. 

In a special Cuba press and TV brief- 
ing conducted by McNamara and his 
special assistant, John Hughes, on Feb. 5, 
1963, Hughes discussed the highly mo- 
bile armored groups in depth and de- 
scribed the various weapons they pos- 
sessed: “In addition to finding modem 
tanks and mortars at these Soviet ground 
force garrison areas, each of which had 
anywhere from 1,000 to 1,250 men, 
more modem ground-force fighting 
equipment was also observed. This photo 
[no. 81] was taken in Moscow on 7 
November 1962. This is the Kremlin 


wall, and here the Soviets proudly display 
their FROG 3 and 4. . . . In Cuba, on 25 
October, our low-altitude aircraft found 
the same weapons deployed. Here is the 
launcher [no. 82] and the FROG at 
Remedios. Here is the re-fire missile and 
the missile transporter. . . The FROG 
missile transporter and launchers, once 
our low-altitude reconnaissance began, 
were carefully hidden by the Soviets. 
They secured them behind fences, as 
shown by this particular photo [no. 83], 
and they either camouflaged them or 
placed them under clumps of trees, as 
shown by this particular photograph. 
Note the six missile transporters tucked 
away beneath the trees but still dis- 
cernible on low-altitude photography. In 
addition to the tactical FROG rocket 
launcher, which could reach ranges no 
greater than 25 miles, the Soviets also 
deployed in Cuba an anti-tank weapon 
that was fairly modern and a new one, 
nicknamed the Snapper." 

Later in the press conference, Mc- 
Namara was specifically asked: 


“Do the FROG missiles, some of which 
are still in Cuba, have a nuclear capability?" 

McNamara replied: ‘The FROG are 
almost certainly capable of nuclear and 
non-nuclear fire." 

In the past, McNamara has publicly 
stated that we were not close to war, but 
now apparently he believes we were. In 
testimony before a congressional com- 
mittee in February 1963, however, he 
was emphatic: “Khrushchev knew with- 
out any question whatsoever that he 
faced the full military power of the Unit- 
ed States, including its nuclear weapons. 
We faced that night [Oct. 27] the possi- 
bility of launching nuclear weapons and 
Khrushchev knew it, and that is the 
reason, the only reason, why he with-' 
drew those weapons." 

Memories fade in 30 years, but facts 
captured on aerial photography do not. 

— Dino A. Brugioni 

The writer is a former 
' reconnaissance and photo 
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